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of the day thought it prudent to remove any 
thing calculated to rouse the national feelings. 
The Regalia were thrown into an old oak 
chest and locked up in the castle, where they 
were almost forgotten. At length, in 1817, a 
desire arose to search for the lost treasure, 
and a committee, including Sir Walter Scott, 
proceeded to the spot. The king’s smith was|a resemblance to Queen Elizabeth, igaoring 
commanded to open the chest, the keys of|of courgé the immense raff of the latter. She 
which could not be found. Great was the joy|never showed much respect for the “long 
when the various articles were discovered,|lad” whom though so nearly worthless, she 
folded in linen cloths exactly as they had been/so reluctantly bestowed upon her cousin: 
surrendered by the Earl Marshall, a hundred}The Qucen’s bed-chamber contains her bed 
and ten years before! “An’ ye may be sure|covered with crimson damask, with fringes 
it was a proud time fur Sir Walter,” said our/and tassels of green silk, some pieces of tapes- 
guide ; “ Hespoke with and laughed, atevery|try, and her portrait at eighteen, a very 
body he met, that day.” lovely, youthful face, but whether a genuine 
Adjoining the crown room is Queen Mary’s/|likeness is questionable.* On the right side 
apartment, the birth-place of James VI., in|of this chamber is a small dressing-room, and 
whom the crowns of England and Scotland |also the cabinet, about twelve feet square, in 
were united. The room is smallandirregular|which the Queen, the Countess of Argyle, 
in form, and lined with antique pannelling, | Rizzio and others, were seated at supper when 
some of which has been “restored.” It con-|the conspirators, headed by Darnley, entered 
tains a small fire place, and one window only. | by the adjoining private stair case, seized upon 
The original ceiling remains, and the initials| Rizzio, and in spite of the tears and entreaties 
I R, and M R, surmounted by a crown, are|of the Queen, dragged him into the vestibule 
wrought in the panels around the room. On |and there dispatched him. The vindictive fero- 
the wall-és the following inscription, sur-|city of this attack upon an innocent foreigner, 
mounted by the Scottish arms : made in the presence of the sovereign, pre- 
Lord Jesu Chryst that crown’it was with Thornse, |Sents a sad picture of the lawless spirit that 

Preserve the Birth quhais Badgie heir is borne, prevailed among the nobility of that day. 
And send hir sonne successione to Reign stille It was a weird and strange experience to 
ry. in this Realme if that it be thy will, wander through these sombre looking rooms, 

s grant, O Lord, quhat ever of Hir proceed, ; 5 a ae 
Be to thy Honer and Praise, sobied. their dark wainscoting and panelled ceilings 
19th IVNII, 1566. carved with royal initials and coats-of-arms— 
7th mo. 18th.—To-day we have beén to/|to listen in imagination to the light footsteps 
of the Queen and her four “Maries,” or to 


Holyrood! For several days we have been 
circling around it, preferring to see other ob-|their merry laugh as it resounded through 
these now silent halls! The memory of their 


jects first ; but this morning on emerging from 
unhappy queen seems as fresh in the nation’s 


the Canongate, at the lower end, we saw for 

the first time the towers and discolored walls|heart as though she had perished but yester- 

of the old palace of the Scottish kings. The|day. They draw a veil over the crimes into 

first feeling is that of disappointment, lacking|which she was led, and the sorrows that at- 
tended her career, and they remember more 


as it does the stately height of the eight and 
kindly that in the freshness of her youth, she 


ten stories, familiar to the eye in ancient 
High street. We crossed a rather low plain|was obliged to exchange the lilies of her be- 
loved France for the rude Scotch thistle, 


at the foot of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crag, with city and castle at our back. It| whichis ever inclined tosting the hand which 
presses it too closely. 


must be remembered that the palace was built 
upon the site of a convent, founded by David| It appears to me that though much may be 
said in extenuation of the earlier errors of 


I., which may account for its lowly position. 
Among other gifts bestowed by this king|Mary, little can be adduced in defense of those 
upon the abbey, was, a “tithe of the whales| which marked her later course; but when we 
and other sea monsters” accruing to the crown|remember that at the age of six, she was 

placed under the control of such a woman 


on the whole coast between the mouth of the 
river Almond and Colbrand’s Path.” James|as Catharine of Medicis, who systematically 
ruined her own sons that she herself might 


I. remarking on the liberality of the founder, 
rule France without a rival,—a woman who 


said that he was a “ sair sanct for the crown.” 
could plan and carry out a massacre of St. Bar- 


Being still a royal residence, for the queen 
generally spends a night or two at Holyrood |tholomew!—we could not suppose the young 
going to, or returning from Balmoral, quite a| Queen of Scots would remain unharmed. 


show of stateliness is maintained. Soldiers 


around the apartments of Queen Mary, visitors 
are conducted to them and others connected 
with her sad history. The audience chamber 
of Lord Darnley, on the floor beneath the 
queen’s suit, was a spacious, cheerful, hand- 
some room, on the wall of which appears a 
portrait of himself, when young, which bears 
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For “The Frieud.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

Edinburgh, 7th mo. 14, 1875.—The bold 
outline of the castle, on its picturesque foun- 
dation of basaltic rock, attracts the eye in 
whatever part of the city the stranger may 
be; though the great square modern building 
on one side, with its numerous windows, bears 
a strong resemblance to a cotton mill. 

The whole area of the summit comprises 
about seven acres, and how long it has been 
applied to purposes of defence is unknown. 
But the antiquity of part of the present strong- 
hold, may be inferred from the date of the 
small, low, Norman chapel of Queen Mar- 
garet, the wife of Malcolm Canmore (great 
Head), who died in 1093, and sister of Edgar 
Atheling, the nearest relative of Edward the 
Confessor. On the invasion by William of 
Normandy, Edgar found refuge at the Scotch 
court, with his mother Agatha, and his young, 
beautiful and pious sister Margaret, and Chris- 
tina, a younger sister. A marriage with the 
Scotch king soon followed, and her biographer 
tells us how affectionately the Saxon princess 
labored to civilize the people and “ enlighten” 
her husband; who, though a man of vigorous 
intellect, could not read her books of devotion, 
but kissed them in token of reverence, and 
had them richly bound, and ornamented with 
gold and jewels. The English king having 
seized on Carlisle, Malcolm entered England 
and laid siege to Alnwick, where he was de- 
feated and slain. His wife died immediately 
on hearing the fatal news. The chapel of 
Queen Margaret has been “restored.” The 
general aspect and proportions of the apart- 
ment were unchanged ; but on behalf of travel- 
lers, one might say that I believe many of 
them would be glad to see, occasionally, some- 
thing unrestored. 

The room immediately under the square 
tower, admits to an apartment in which are 
deposited the Regalia, or as they are often 
termed the “ Honors of Scotland,” consisting 
of a crown, sceptre, sword of state, the Lord 
Treasurer’s rod of office, &. The sceptre 
performed its last grand legislative office, by 
ratifying the treaty of union with England 
on the 16th of January, 1707. The Earl of 


Seafield, then Chancellor, on returning it to|were pacing the open court in front of the| * It is stated, upon the authority of Sir Walter Scott, 
the clerk, is reported to have scornfully ap-| building, and sentinels stood on guard at the |that no genuine portrait of Q eae _ ae 
plied the vulgar phrase, “There is an end of|entrance. The rooms occupied by the present pxcert ig ya ae rar ag por a all an a 
an auld sang.” The Scotch nation was so/queen are not thrown open, but as almost all S- ae “= ; 





; . jects exhibited as pertaining to Mary and Darnley, to 
agitated by the treaty, that the government |the interest attached to Holyrood centres!be spurious. 
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After leaving this part of the palace we 
descended the stairs to the Chapel Royal, a 
fragment of the ancient abbey, which was 
founded in 1128, by David L., whose liberality 
to the clergy has been already referred to. 
Under the south-west corner of the ruin is 
the sombre looking royal vault, covered with 
a litter of decayed leaves. In this vault are 
deposited the remains of David II., James IL, 
James V. and his fair young queen Magdalen, 
of France, daughter of Francis L., who gave 
her to the young Scotch king reluctantly, on 
account of her declining health, and who 
lived but forty days after her arrival in this 
bleak northern climate: too frail a flower to 
bear transplanting. 

To an eye accustomed to the broad streets 
and well ventilated thoroughfares of our 
American cities, the “ wynds” and “ closes” of 
Edinburgh and continental cities, appear very 
dark, narrow, and repulsive. One queries 
whether a sunbeam can reach the flagstones 
at our feet. Gaunt, wretched looking people 
congregate on the door-steps or throng the 
open street, at all hours of the day. The 
favorite time is late in the afternoon, when 
the whole population is abroad, and no won- 
der, for in the open street only, can they catch 
a breath of fresh ? air, if such a thing is known 
in the old part of Edinburgh. The crowning 
evil of this city is intemperance, which opens 
a door for so many others to follow. Our 
favorite walk on these fine summer evenings, 
so long and so like day, was down the High 
Street, when each flat, for these lofty old-time 
houses are divided into floors or flats, acces- 
sible by a common stair-case, sent forth its 
inhabitants to the outer world. Here we had 
many opportunities for witnessing the effects 
of the destructive habit above alluded to, 
which absorbs the wages of so many work- 
men, and keeps them so low in the social scale. 
We also saw something of their favorite pas- 
times, as well as tastes. 

16th.—Last evening we noticed quite a 
crowd in front of “St. Giles,” the neighbor- 
hood of which seems to be a favorite rendez- 
vous for the surrounding inhabitants. On 
approaching it we found two crowds, one sur- 
rounding their favorite piper, a fine looking 
old man, whom we had noticed before at the 
castle gate, and from his aspect perhaps an 
old soldier. The droning of the bag-pipes, 
though disagreeable to many, seems dear to 
the Scottish ear. The other crowd which we 
joined, was gathered around a street preacher, 
a woman of middle age and respectable ap- 
pearance, who was gesticulating violently, 
her arms either thrown over her head or ex- 
tended before her, her head bent forward, and 
her voice raised almost to a scream. Her 
strong Scotch accent rendered it impossible 
for us to understand anything ; but the people 
listened with respectful attention. But as her 
agitation increased, the crowd gradually left 
her and gathered around the piper. “Gie 
them the Campbells are coming,” said a voice 
in the crowd to the old man: “Sure an ye’el 
like to do that, seeing y’ere a Campbell yer- 
sel.” Soon the intoxicated wife of the kindly 
looking piper came to him, and carried away 
all his silver and pennies. “Ah!” said some 
one, ‘‘she gives him na rest—she takes all he 
earns.” A young-looking man, scarcely able 
to stand, kept circling round, trying to snatch 
away his bag-pipes. “Go away, mon! go 
away !” said the old man, but again and again 
he returned to the charge, much to the amuse- 


ment of the crowd. 
ment would expend some of the money which 
supports the idle garrison at the castle, for 
instance, importing ice from Norway, to cool 
the warm insipid water in summer, one step 
would be taken towards ameliorating this 
great evil, this love of strong drink. 
Yesterday morning an extensive importa- 
tion of chairs into the parlor, and various 
other preparatory movements, indicated that 
something unusual was to take place in our 
quiet domicile. Our kind host informed us 
that a Temperance meeting would be held 
there in the afternoon. Would we give them 
our company? Friends to the Temperance 
cause from America would be most welcome! 
At 4 o’clock, on entering the room we found 
some thirty or forty persons, mostly temper- 
ance lecturers, assembled, and that the speech- 
making had begun. From a few whispered 
questions we inferred that part of two socie- 
ties were present, one of them, I believe, from 
Leith, the neighboring port of Edinburgh, 
which afforded an opportunity for a great 
deal of pleasant raillery and some self-gratu- 
lation by either party, over their successful 
efforts for the cause. An elderly woman, 


Blind Maggie, who sat in front of the com-| 


pany, we found to be a very important per- 
sonage, for she not only sang the temperance 
ballads in the street, but composed them also. 


I thought if the govern-|accept the entire negation of our principles ag 


a distinct religious body, and the testimony to 
the spirituality of divine worship. The ques. 
tion must be asked and answered, What ig 
hymn singing? Is it worship, or is it amuse. 
ment? If worship, dare any 80 use it; if 
amusement, or self-gratification, can it lead to 
anything higher or nobler than self? What 
are the views of other professing religious 
bodies in this matter? Having been brought 
up beyond the pale of the Society, I have 
some knowledge. The minister, in givin 
out the hymn, generally prefaces it with the 
words, “ Let us now unite in singing to the 
praise and glory of God.” And here is the 
trath of the whole matter ; we must, by such 
a practice, glorify God, or mock Him. And, 
further, we take a solemn responsibility upon 
ourselves to encourage others to do what may 
prove to be but a mockery. 

In essence I am unable to separate between 
prayer and praise, the same divine power 
must actuate in both alike, and alike may both 
in secret be offered acceptably unto God. In- 
deed of the two, praise is the higher form of 
glorifying God, as none but a soul so filled 
with a sense of infinite goodness can be right- 
ly so lifted up. Hence it was that George 
Fox, and others in their prison-houses, lifted 
up their voices in vocal praise because their 
cup ran over. And in like manner might our 


A very enthusiastic little woman, who, when |souls be so lifted up if so filled, and such would 


anything especially witty was said, clapped 
her hands energetically, and as all seemed to 
think that every thing any one said was witty, 
the hands were going incessantly. I had 
heard of “sixteenthlies” and “seventeenthlies” 
in the sermons of former days; and had ad- 
mired the patience of the listeners which had 


held out to the end. Now one queried whether | 


this kind of patience had not emanated from 
Scotland ; hour after hour passed, and still the 
speeches went on, and the good humor con- 
tinued, and no one seemed tired. Tea was 
handed and then they all assembled again. 


After we had left them we still heard their 


pleasant voices, encouraging each other to 


|be true and acceptable worship. Can any- 
thing point more clearly into what we are, as 
a people, sliding, and from what we have slid- 
den, when we can speak and use so lightl 

the matter of hymn singing. As to the “roug 

and raw from the streets,” [ have known some 
,of these sit in such a way in our meetings as 
might well shame many who bear our name. 
It is the love of novelty and change, and the 
want of a deeper grounding in the truth and 
reality of our principles that makes so many 
desire, and, where they can, introduce sing- 
ing of hymns; and it is one of those things 
| that will work our destruction, as a religious 
| body, if our eyes be not opened to see the path 





keep on in so excellent a course in the midst|of solemn trifling we, as a people, are entering. 


of so much discouragement. Sidney Smith 


We cannot teach others to do and practise 


has said that “it takes a surgical operation tojamong them that which we would not do 
admit a jest into a Scotch brain,” but we saw /among ourselves, and be held guiltless. I have 
no indication of this necessity ; the speakers |said before the reality of our principles, but 
were generally very fluent, and exhibited a/I should have said it is the principle of truth 
great deal of shrewd intelligence and quick-|in which we, as a people, need deeper ground- 


ness of repartee, their abounding wit, efferves- 


cing as it did, like “the foam on the flagons” 
of their proscribed ale. 





From “ The British Friend” of 2d mo. 1st, 1877. 
Hymn Singing in Congregational Worship. 


In the present month’s number of this Jour- 
nal there are two pieces very diverse on the 
above subject: the one is headed “ Profanity 
the other “The Belper 
The former points out the in- 
jurious effects of the free use of hymn singing. 
In the latter we have a member of our own 
body telling us, under conditions named, “ The 
singing of a hymn and the reading of a chap- 


” 


in Hymn Singing, 
Conference.” 


ing even to understand aright that no part of 
God’s worship can be engaged in but by the 
Spirit of God, and Christ must be our Lord 
and Master to govern us in this matter as in 
every other act we engage in for His holy 
name’s cause and name’s sake. I have no wish 
to press into an unprofitable correspondence, 
or to write for writing sake, but I desire that 
my fellow-members may lay this matter to 
heart, and be willing to look a little closer at 
what has been the profession of this people 
from the beginning, and they will see how 
fully it harmonises with all scripture declara- 
tion on this matter. The royal psalmist sang 

salms of praise to God; yea, and with his 


ter from the Bible at the commencement of|harp, he made a noise unto the God of his sal- 


the meeting, would be a suitable introduction 
to the worship and service to follow, prepar- 
ing the minds of the people for stronger meat, 


if that should in mercy be dispensed.” 


The foregoing, to my mind, raises a vital 
question not lightly to be passed over by a 
brush of the pen, for if I am to accept the 
views put forth by J. J., of Preston, 1 must 


vation, for joy filled his soul. And the apostle 
Paul would have us sing in the spirit and with 
the understanding, and I am quite sure if our 
friends rightly understand this matter they 
will not lead people to sing solemn words, the 
import of which so many neither feel nor un- 
derstand. I would ask why encoprage a prac- 
tice which if any become convinced of our 


9 


60 


sailed through mist and darkness. He had 
been to Newbern with his father more than 
once, and seemed more familiar with some 
portions of the route than the captain, so he 
was called on to guide us over a dangerous 
sand-bar off of Brant Island, and past the 
blockade obstructions which had been placed 
in Neuse River during the time of war to pre- 
vent the Union vessels reaching Newbern. 
The three formed a happy family, mutually 
considerate, and all good-natured and kind. 
The wind was light and inconstant, so that 
night overtook us long before we reached the 
point where the Pamlico River is considered 
to end, and the Sound to begin. A light fog 
came on, which discouraged our captain, who 
feared the sand-banks; and induced him to 
cast anchor early in the evening. About 8 
p. M., all prepared to turnin for a nap. A 
bunk on each side was given to the two pas- 
sengers, who found their sleeping shelf was 
long enough to stretch in, and a little wider 
than their bodies ; but it was so near the deck 
of the vessel that the attempt to turn would 
bring one’s shoulders in contact with the tim- 
bers above. The captain and two boys crowd- 
ed themselves into the narrow space of floor 
that lay between the bunks, where, however, 
they had the advantage of more head-room. 
The night was cool and damp, but when all 
five (and the dog) were packed into the little 
apartment, and the doors tightly closed, the 
fire in our stove made it seem abundantly 
warm. Scarcely had we settled into our posi- 
tions, before one of the company, whose 


suffocation, made a sudden start for the outer 
air, with an exclamation implying that pecu- 
niary considerations would have no influence 
in inducing a longer tarriance in the confined 


abode. Wrapped in such equipments as were 


at hand, he seated himself on the deck, pre- 


ferring to endure the chilliness of the night 
air to the closeness of the cabin. His sudden 
exit caused some amusement to those below, 
but in process of time he was joined by an- 
other, whose power of nervous endurance had 
become exhausted by the sense of confinement 
and restraint of motion. About 10 Pp. M. it 
commenced to rain slowly, which compelled 
the weak-nerved brethren to take refuge in 
the cabin. 
the company into the bunks, and taking pos- 
session of the floor, with their heads near the 
open door; and the skilful use of shawls and 
overcoats, they managed to make themselves 
tolerably comfortable. W. 


(To be continued.) 
—— sT,—-oe_ 


My mind had been under exercise on ac- 
count of Friends mingling with those politi- 
cal parties and associations, and I revived the 
ancient testimony, ‘Lo! the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations.” Whenever they did mix with 
them, they were caught in their idolatrous 
practices, lost their strength, and were often 
overrun and overpowered by them, because 
théy forsook the Lord and his worship. And 
so itis with us. Those who join the politi- 
cal assemblies, lose their spiritual strength ; 
become impregnated with their spirit; and 
if they continue, become like fruitless branches 
cut off from the vine; they are dead, as to the 
Divine life, and the men of this world gather 
them into their fellowships, and they are 
burned or destroyed, as to any life or virtue. 


But by stowing the other part of 


THE FRIEND. 


TR TTT, 


any one, let his station be what it may, is not 
crippled by thus associating in these worldly 
combinations.—Journal of William Evans. 


For “The Friend” 
PREVENTING MERCIES. 
BY H. MACMILLAN. 


“Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us.”— 
Psalm Ixxix. 


The Hawthorn hedge that keeps us from intruding, 
Looks very fierce and bare, 

When, stript by winter, every branch protruding 
Its thorns that wound and tear. 


But spring-time comes, and like the rod that budded, 
Each twig breaks out in green ; 

And cushions soft of tender leaves are studded, 
Where spines alone were seen. 


And honeysuckle, its bright wreath upbearing, 
The prickly top adorns ; 

Its golden trumpets victory declaring 
Of blossoms over thorns. 


Nature in this mute parable unfoldeth 
A lesson sweet to me; 

God’s goodness in reproof my eye beholdeth, 
And His severity. 


There is no grievous chastening but combineth 
Some brightness with the gloom ; 

Round every thorn in the flesh there twineth 
Some wreath of soft’ning bloom. 


The sorrows that to us seem so perplexing, 
Are mercies kindly sent, 

To guard our wayward souls from sudden vexing, 
And greater ills prevent. 


Like angels stern, they meet us when we wander 
Out of the narrow track, 


To warn us quickly back. 


We fain would eat the fruit that is forbidden, 
Not heeding what God saith! 

But by the flaming cherubim we ’re chidden, 
Lest we should pluck our death. 


To save us from the pit, no screen of roses 
Would serve for our defence ; 

The hindrance that completely interposes, 
Stings back with violence. 


nerves were unable to endure the sense of| With sword in hand, and yet with voices tender, 


At first, when smarting from the shock, complaining 
Of wounds that freely bleed, 

God’s hedges of severity us paining, 
May seem severe indeed. 


No tender veil of heavenly verdure brightens, 
The branches fierce and bare ; 

No sun of comfort the dark sky enlightens, 
Or warms the wintry air. 


But afterwards, God’s blessed spring-time cometh, 
And bitter murmurs cease ; 

The sharp severity that pierced us bloometh, 
And yields the fruit of peace. 


The wreath of life, its healing leaves discovers, 
Twined round each wounding stem, 

And, climbing by the thorns, above them hovers 
Its flowery diadem. 


The last day only, all God’s plan revealing, 
Shall teach us what we owe 

To these preventing mercies, thus concealing 
Themselves in masks of woe; 


Shall tell what wrongs they kept us from committing, 
What lust and pride they cross’d, 

What depths of sin they fenced, in which unwitting 
Our souls would have been lost. 


Then let us sing, our guarded way thus wending, 
Life’s hidden snares among, 

Of mercy and of judgment sweetly blending ; 
Earth’s sad but lovely song. 


+s 


Dark seasons are never pleasant to us, but 
they are always good for us, 


Communicated 
Extracts from recent Letters received from Alfred 
H. Jones, Danville, Va. 
3d mo. 12th, 1877, 

We have now attending the school at Lin. 
colnton, N. C., an instance of the benefits of 
our own work and what may be done in a short, 
time, in the case of Julia Smyer, seventeen 
years of age, of light complexion, full bright 
eye, pleasant face, and medium stature. 

Her first introduction to the school room 
was in 1871. She learned the alphabet in one 
day. She soon began her first lessons in 
simple reading and spelling, and though ne. 
cessarily obliged to be out of school some por. 
tion of the time, so rapid has been her ad. 
vancement that she is now one of the best 
scholars. For six weeks during the winter 
she taught school in the country. 

Besides this case there are two grown men 
who never attended school before the present 
term, and are now reading quite well in the 
3d reader, studying arithmetic, and spelling 
such words as “treasurer,” “jeopardy,” &e, 

The Methodist minister at Lincolnton was 
educated in our school at Goldsboro, is quite 
a young man, but is well liked, and seems de- 
voted to his work. 

I have found our work uniformly prosperons 
so far, and have reason to be truly thankful 
to our Father in heaven, that it has been an- 
interrupted in any way. All has been calm 
and peaceful, and we have the satisfaction of 
witnessing large improvements as the re- 
sults of the self-sacrificing earnest efforts of 
the workers. It is not too much to say, that 
we certainly have an efficient corps of teach- 
ers. 

Salem, 3d mo. 15th, 1877. 

I came from Charlotte, Third-day morning, 
to Thomasville, visited the schools at Hope- 
well and Andrews Grove the same day, and 
back to Thomasville in season to have a meet- 
ing at night. Yesterday, visited the school 
of Alice Davis, thence to Greensboro, where 
I visited the Bennett Seminary for Colored 
Youth and our own school, and reached here 
last night. I bave been in our school to-day, 
and think it a most excellent one. Dr. Keehln 
called at the hotel to see me, and speaks of 
the teachers in terms of great commendation, 
says he will give us public money for five 
months. He expresses a strong wish to have 
the same teachers sent them again. He says 
they have made many friends among the best 
families by their consistent course, and lady- 
like bearing towards all. The Doctor has 
been a warm and faithful friend to all our 
teachers, and deserves the highest credit for 
his assiduous attentions in looking after their 
comfort ; in providing suitable and good 
boarding places with nice families; in seeing 
that the school house was made comfortable 
and kept in repair; and in many other ways. 
He has also done much in visiting the school 
and encouraging the children and teachers, 
and is always ready as a counsellor in whom 
they confide. 


ae ee 


We are concerned that the management of 
our Christian Discipline be not committed to 
hands unclean ; particularly of such who allow 
or connive at undue liberties in their own 
‘children or families. “If a man,” said the 


A cloudless! A postl, “know not how to rule his own house, 


ut sky could never produce a rich and abundant how shall he take care of the church of God.” 
Friends were called on to observe whether ; harvest.—Jackson, 


|—Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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For “The Friend.” 
the Gospel a Power,—not merely a record claiming 
assent, 

Next to the knowledge that we have the 
means of salvation placed within our reach, 
through a compassionate Redeemer, there is 

rhaps no thought so precious as the sense 
that all, without distinction, are invited freely 
to come to Him, as to a Fountain of Life, 
even as the light of His blessed Spirit has 
yisited every heart ; access thereto depending 
pot upon any instrumentality of others, but 
ypon our own sincerity and obedience. If we 
would drink of this Fountain, we must first 
be emptied of all our own righteousness. 
Then humility would take the place of self 
dependence ; and having faith in its healing 
yirtue and all-sufficiency, we should seek for 
the Bread and Water of Life, and not seek 
them in vain. 

The work of regeneration, though it must 
be begun and perfected in each individual 
soul, by co-operating with the manifested will 
of God to us, a sight and sense of which all 
have received by the Spirit, which searcheth 
all things, and showeth all things; is also the 
work of free and unmerited grace, because it 
is by living faith any can thus stand; as in 
the words of the Apostle, “ By Grace are ye 
saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” Its very begin- 
ning is in the inward manifestation of the 
Lord; the dawn of His Light upon the soul ; 
where the ‘seed of the kingdom,” if watered 
and fed, will grow and overshadow the earthly 
nature, renew and exalt the whole being. 
While the earnest inquirer after truth will be 
glad to avail himself of every help which 
may lie in his path, highly prizing the Holy 
Scriptures as a secondary means; the Source 
to which he will ever flee for refuge and safe 
guidance, will be that which is bestowed free- 
ly, the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is that 
Gospel of which the early Christian believers 


so largely testify, even the unspeakable gift 
of a measure of God’s Spirit; His own free 






































grace, shed upon mankind more abundantly 
through Christ our Saviour. What greater 
blessing or privilege could be conferred upon 
arational immortal being, than is thus offered 
in the hope set before him ; so comprehensive 
that the apostle defines it to be the “ power 
of God unto salvation” to as many as truly 
believe therein ; referring, doubtless, not mere- 
lyto an outward declaration, for he speaks 
of it definitely, as an operative, regenerating 
power, which reaches the heart, and fills the 
obedient believer with joy and rejoicing, under 
gracious sense of the love of our Heavenly 
Father through a crucified, risen and glorified 
lord. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
tlarges upon this interesting subject, and 
fixes our attention upon the Divine character 
wherewith the Gospel is clothed. After de- 
fining the nature and authority of his apostle- 
ship, and his commission to teach and preach 
Christ Jesus, “ Who gave himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us from this present 
evil world, according to the will of God and 
ou Father; to whom be glory for ever and 
ever;” “JT marvel,” he adds, “that ye are 
8% soon removed from him that called you into 
the grace of Christ, unto another gospel,” 
which he asserts, “is not another, but a perver- 
sion of that which he preached ; and solemnly 
Warns those he was then addressing, who 
Were more easily allured into crooked paths 
than some others who had received the Truth, 
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against giving ear to such as would preach 
any Other gospel unto them ; stating, “though 
we, or an angel from heaven,” were thus to 
preach, ‘“ let him be accursed.” 

And .the same gifted Apostle, further un- 
folds and enforces the nature and dignity of 
his calling, by defining ‘the way in which 
he received the blessed Gospel; distinctively 
known from all other covenants and adminis- 
trations, as the Gospel of Christ; and in this 
explanation, he sufficiently sets forth the na- 
ture and essence thereof, coming from its 
blessed Source into the soul, as the Lord is 
pleased to reveal it. He says: “ But I certify 
you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man; for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I[ taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” And 
then to show that the Gospel was universal, 
and not designed to favor one portion of the 
human family more than another, he refers to 
his former unconverted life as a Jew, and to 
the deep laid prejudices implanted in his heart 
by the traditions of his fathers, which were 
all swept away, after that his mind had been 
turned to embrace Christianity ; when he saw 
with a changed heart, his spiritual vision 
being no longer obscured; and though his 
preaching was first among the Jews, to his 
own kindred and people, yet very early his 
labors took a much wider range, and were 
even more abundantly blessed among those 
nations which were of the Gentile world. His 
mind seems to have been particularly fitted 
for the work which was assigned him. He 
says: “But when it pleased God, who called 
me by His grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen; im- 
mediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood.” In addition to these several passages, 
there are many others to be found in the New 
Testament Scriptures, which assert the same 
doctrine, and show very clearly that the Gos- 
pel the apostles were commissioned to pub- 
lish, was not merely an outward instrumen- 
tality, nor merely the recorded sayings of 
inspired and holy men ; for some of these had 
not taken form, and were not known in the 
early years of apostolic ministry. 

Is it not manifestly clear from the language 
which Paul uses: ‘‘ When it pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me,” &e., that he Paul, did 
ascribe the availing knowledge which had 
been communicated to his understanding con- 
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he was also instructed ; becoming first a pupil, 
and then an able teacher in its defence, “ with- 
out the help of any man, book or writing.” 
While the influences which are apparent to 
us, aS active causes in working a change of 
heart in different individuals, are much varied, 
we must bear in mind these are the agencies 
chosen by an all-wise Providence to reach 
the various conditions of His children, being 
adapted as they are, to their different neces- 
sities. Instraments of good we are all de- 
signed to be, but the work of redemption in 
any soul, whereby Christ’s image and super- 
scription are received, is of God our Saviour, 
whether performed, as in Paul’s wonderful 
conversion, or by whatever means it may 
please the Lord to visit His people. Itis He 
alone that giveth spiritual increase, and this 
power He will not delegate to another. Hence 
the wonderful uniformity that prevails in the 
dying testimony of such as have been safely 
gathered to their eternal home; that what- 
ever they may have attained to in the Chris- 
tian life, was to be ascribed to the free and 
unmerited grace and mercy of God, through 
His dear Son their Saviour: an assurance of 
hope; the glad tidings to them which none 
can fully realize, save those who have been 
washed and made clean. And such as these 
know the Gospel, even as Paul knew it. Their 
own lives, and peaceful close, are its sufficient 
vindication. Christ’s doctrines are adorned 
and exalted by their faithfulness: and finally 
in their crowning victory over death and the 
grave, the evidence is clear and overwhelm- 
ing; as they received Him, their Saviour, not 
only in his outward appearing, meritorious 
works and death, but in His spiritual presence 
within them, they became renewed men and 
women; and walking in the fear of God, and 
in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, they exem- 
plified the preciousness and sufficiency of the 
Gospel of Christ, by a life of faith, and con- 
formity thereto. P. B. 


(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
New Jersey Reform Schools, 


The Reports of the schools under the care 
of the State of New Jersey for the reform of 
Juvenile delinquents, detail their operations 
during the year ending 10 mo. 31st, 1876. 

The object of these valuable institutions is 


cerning Christ and his Gospel, to the awaken-|to provide a refuge for those neglected or way- 
ing power and love of God poured in upon his} ward children, who would otherwise be sub- 
soul? That it was hereby the mysteries of|jected to the degrading influences too preva- 


Christ’s kingdom, the beauty, excellency and 
glory of the New Dispensation were unfolded 
to him, and that he became even more valiant 
for the Truth, than he had been on the side 
of error. And the same Power that opened 
these things to Paul, instructed him to carry 
the Truth he had received unto others; gave 
him a clear view also of the work for which 
he had been prepared, and set his path plain 
before him. 

The Gospel being, therefore, in its spiritual 
meaning, as Paul asserts it to be, a living 
animating power in the heart of the true be- 
liever, is to be regarded also as a message of 
the love of God freely extended to all man- 
kind; and as that which is known of God is man- 
ifested by the Spirit, the conclusion is plain. 
ly reached, that the Gospel cannot be avail- 
ingly received by tradition, or learned saving- 
ly in any outward school, but only as Paul 
was taught it ; and as George Fox sets forth, 





lent in our common jails, or be suffered to 
fall into vicious courses for want of a restrain- 
ing hand. In the Reform Schools, their phy- 
sical wants are well supplied; suitable liter- 
ary and moral instruction is given them; and, 
which is a matter of prime importance, they 
are brought under the control of a steady, 
firm, yet mild discipline. 

During the past year, additional buildings 
were erected for the boys’ department, near 
Jamesburg, N. J. The number of boys 
in the school at the close of the fiscal year 
was 214, being 22 more than at the same time 
the preceding year. The admissions during 
the year were 74, and the average age a 
little over 13 years. Of these, 57 had lost one 
or both of their parents, or had parents who 
were intemperate in the use of intoxicating 
drinks. The table of offences, for which these 
children were consigned to the care of the 
school, shows that 52 of them were guilty of 
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dishonesty in some form, and 22 were vagrants 
or disorderly. 

The Report of the Girls’ School, located 
near Trenton, shows 33 children under care, 
being 13 more than the previcus year. 

The efficient and satisfactory manner in 
which these schools are conducted, is largely 
owing to the conscientious and thorough 
supervision and labor of the Trustees, with 
whom this care is evidently a labor of love. 

WwW 


Moorestown, N. J. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Interesting Incidents in the Life of George Withy. 

The following interesting incidents in the 
life of George Withy were related: by our 
friend, Thomas Evans, a short time before 
his death. 

George Withy was the son of an Ale-house 
keeper in Bristol, who was a dissipated man, 
but his wife was a religious woman and much 
concerned for the welfare of her children. 
Thomas Carrington, a minister of the Society 
of Friends, from Pennsylvania, while on a re- 
ligious visit to England, felt a concern to visit 
the Ale-house keepers of Bristol. 

Among others was the father of George 
Withy; the latter being at that time about 
13 years of age, was engaged in carrying 
round the ale to his father’s customers, and 
having a remarkably sweet voice, he was 
often asked to sing. The exposure to which 
he was subjected was cause of great concern 
to his pious mother, which she bad expressed 
to Thomas Carrington. Before the interview 
closed, George Withy came in. T. C. looked 
attentively at him for awhile—then placing 
his hand on his head, remarked to his mother 
—thou need feel no concern for the lad, for 
he will be met in a narrow place, he will be- 
come convinced of the principles of the So- 
ciety of which I am a member, and will have 
to visit my native land in the love of the Gos- 
pel. George, mentally resolved he would 
never become a Quaker, nor ever become a 
minister, and he would certainly never visit 
America. 

In the course of time he had an alarming 
attack of sickness, during which, he was 
waited upon by his anxious mother, ‘whose 
exercises on his account were very great. 
He was indeed met ina narrow place, and 
became convinced of the principles of Friends, 
and while relating this circumstance to Thos. 
Evans, he said, When I left my sick room, I 
appeared in the garb thou now see’st me in. 

sle was received into membership about the 
22d year of his age, and first appeared as a 
minister in his 25th year. He became in- 
terested in a young woman, a member, whose 
family objected to the marriage on account of 
his humble position in life. But their attach- 
ment having such a foundation as to induce 
the belief that it would be right to take that 
important step, the objection was finally re- 
moved. They settled several miles from 
Bristol, and were in the practice of regularly 
attending the meeting twice in the week, and 
having no conveyance were obliged to walk, 
which they continued to do, until they had 
six children old enough to walk with them, 
never omitting a meeting except in vase of 
sickness, and always taking the children with 
them. 

His memorial states, he removed in the year 
1805, to reside within the compass of Frenchay 
Meeting. Some years after this, feeling a 
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religious concern to visit America, which he 
had long been resisting, reasoning that he 
could not leave his dependent family, and aged 
mother, who was then about 87 years old, he 
was brought to a state of submission by a re- 
markable circumstance. As he was lying on 
his bed one afternoon with closed eyes, under 
a feeling of deep distress on account of this 
prospect, it appeared to him that two men 
entered the room, each carrying a stool, such 
as are used at funerals, and set them at the 
foot of his bed, they then left the room, and 
returned, bringing in a coffin which they 
placed on the stools; observing a plate on the 
lid, he read—George Withy, died 7 mo. 13th, 
1822, aged 59 years. This increased his dis- 
tress—when he heard in his mental ear, the 
language, ‘“‘If thou wilt be faithful and 
yield to my requiring, thy family shall be 
cared for in thy absence, and I will add fifteen 
years to thy life, and thou shalt return to 
close thy mother’s eyes in death.” 

The visit to America was performed in 1821-2, 
and while in this country, George Withy fre- 
quently had Thomas Evans for his travelling 
companion. One day G. W. seemed thought- 
ful, and was evidently passing through reli- 
gious exercise. He informed T. Evans that 
this was the day that he had seen on the 
plate on the coffin should be the date of his 
death. He feared that he had not been suffi- 
ciently faithful, and that his death therefore, 
would really occur. This, however, did not 
prove to be the case. Exactly 15 years from 
that time George Withy died. They visited 
Wasbington during the sessions of Congress, 
and G. W. wishing to hold a public meeting, 
Thomas Evans consulted some of the pro- 
minent men, who encouraged it, and proposed 
to have it announced by hand bills, which 


were accordingly posted in different parts of 


the city. 

On their way to attend the meeting, the 
friends observed a large number of vehicles col- 
lected in the neighborhood of the Capitol, the 
sight of which, almost overwhelmed George 
Withy, who remarked to his companion, that 
he feared he had made a mistake; the latter 
encouraged him to believe that this was not so. 
On arriving at the door of the House of Re- 
presentatives, so large a crowd had assembled, 
that way had to be made through it for them 
to reach the seats it was intended they should 
occupy. 

On a stand before them were a bible and a 
glass of water, which at their request, were 
removed ; on seeing such a large concourse of 
people, G. W.’s heart almost failed him, and 
again he was re-assured by his companion. 

After sitting some time in silence, George 
Withy arose with the text—“ For ye see your 
calling, brethren; how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called: But God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; And base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to naught things that are; That no 
flesh should glory in His presence.” Upon 
this he enlarged in a remarkable manner, 
the audience being much impressed and af- 
fected. Old men with white hair, and wo- 
men dressed as dowagers, were equally broken 
under his baptizing ministry, the tears stream- 


‘ing down their faces, so that, to use the lan- 


guage of Thomas Evans, ‘the floor was liter. 
ally strewed with tears, and it was one of the 
most remarkable meetings I had ever at. 
tended.” 

After the meeting, the people crowded y 
to speak to him, expressing their satisfaction 
and approval of the sentiments delivered. Ag 
he was descending the steps of the Capitol, a 
Presbyterian minister embraced him—saying, 
My dear brother—you have preached the 
Gospel this day. 

Upon returning to his native land he found 
the promise verified—his family had been 
cared for, and his mother was still living. She 
deceased soon after, being about 90 years of 
age. George Withy died the 13th of 7th mo, 
1837. 


The Southern Negroes. 

Edward King in his observations regarding 
the recently emancipated slaves in the South- 
ern States, remarks : “It has been the fashion 
in both North and South, to believe that the 
negro would prove susceptible of cultivation 
only toacertain point. But the universal 
testimony of the mass of careful observers is, 
that the negro can go as far in mental pro- 
cesses as the white child. The blacks have 
wonderful memories and strong imitative pro- 
pensities ; eloquence, passionate and natural; 
a strange and subtle sense of rhythm and 
poetry ; and it is now pretty well settled that 
there are no special race limitations. Why 
then, should they not go forward to a good 
future? Is it not the duty of that section: 
which gave them political power before they 
were fit to use it, to give them an opportunity 
to fit themselves for its exercise? It will be 
long before they can, of their own effort, sup- 
ply the funds needed for their education ; un- 
til they can, the North should not fail to foster 
all the schools, which like the normal institu. 
tions, are required to sow the good seed. 

The schools are doing much to lift up the 
negro’s idea of the dignity of religion. Em- 
phatically Christian institutions, they strive 
to inculcate that morality and self-denial 
which it seems so difficult for the blacks to 
exercise. Although there are many exem- 
plary Christians among the freedmen and 
freedwomen, it may safely be said that the 
majority do not allow their religion to inter- 
fere with their desires. They believe in the 
spasmodic shouting, stamping and groaning 
which characterize them, as essentials of true 
worship; they are excited to the most ex- 
alted state by the rude and picturesque ha- 
rangues of their preachers and obey them im- 
plicitly, so far as they understand them. But 
wherever education goes, this conduct ceases. 
The missionaries from the normal schools strive 
against the besetting sins of the African, and 
are gradually helping him. The school-house 
and the church, together with intelligent and 
earnest advisers in each, will transform the 
character of the freedmen in another genera 
tion. 

The negroes have a profusion of churches, 
organized by themselves, in all the large cities 
of the South and South-west; in Memphis, in 
New Orleans, in Richmond, and in Charles- 
ton, the churches are well sustained, and are 
attended by immense congregations. The 
preaching is sometimes absolutely fine ; there 
are colored men of great culture and natural 
talents ‘in the ministry ; but a3 a rule, the 
ministers are rude in their language, forcible 
in their illustrations, and possessed of an en- 
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thusiasm which, whether or not the proof of 
a rare spirituality, is certainly inspiring to 
any one who witnesses it. The emotional 

art of the black man’s worship is, of course, 
that which developes the greatest number of 

eculiarities. It will always, even when the 
race is educated, remain a striking feature, 
but it will be chastened and subdued.” 
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THIRD MONTH 31, 1877. 











There is much instraction to be derived 
from the advice given by George Fox to the 


After some mention of the efforts already | ministers among Friends in his day, “ Though 
made for the education and improvement of|they that travel may have openings when they 


this interesting portion of the human family 
he adds: “But for the millions of freedmen 
and women in the South the work which has 
already been done is only as a drop in the 
bucket. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are needed to supply this people with the 
barest necessities of their intellectual im- 
provement; a steady charity for ten years to 
come, will be in no wise mistaken. ‘They need 
above all, to be taught how to help them- 
selves; and by the normal schools and the 
complete education of the most promising in- 
dividuals of their race, that will be soonest 
accomplished.” 


—————__-——_—__ 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

The great work and business of the cross 
of Christ in man, is self-denial; a word of 
much depth in itself, and of sore contradic- 
tion to the world’; little understood; but less 
embraced by it; which yet must be borne. 
The Son of God is gone before us, and, by 
the bitter cup He drank, and the baptism 
be suffered, has left us an example that we 
should follow his steps. This made him put 
that hard question to the wife of Zebedee and 
her two sons, upon her soliciting that one 
might sit at his right, and the other at his 
left hand in his kingdom: “Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I[ shall drink of, and to 
be baptized with the baptism I am baptized 
with?” It seems their faith was strong; they 
answered, ‘‘ We are able.” Upon which he 
replied, “ Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism I am baptized 
with ;” but their reward he left to his Father. 

What was the cup he drank, and baptism 
he suffered? I answer; they were the denial 
and offering up of himself by the eternal Spirit 
tothe will of God, undergoing the tribulations 
of his life, and agonies of his death upon the 
cross, for man’s salvation. 

What is our cup and cross that we should 


drink and suffer? They are thedenying and 


offering up of ourselves, by the same Spirit, 
to do or suffer the will of God for his service 
and glory. This is the true life and obedience 
of the cross of Jesus ; narrow still, but before, 
an unbeaten way. When there was none to 
help, not one to open the seals, to give knowl- 
edge, or to direct the course of poor man’s re-| 
covery, He camein the greatness of his love and 
strength ; and though clothed with the infirm- 
ities of a mortal man, being within fortified 
by the Almightiness of an immortal God, he 
travelled through all the straits and difficul- 
tes of humanity ; and, first of all others trod 
the untrodden path to blessedness.— No Cross, 
No Crown. 


| 


——_—_> > 


As weeds grow fastest in a fat soil, so our 
corruptions grow and thrive most when our 
natural state is most prosperous. There. 
fore God’s love and care of us constrain him| 
sometimes to use severe discipline, and to cut) 
us short in our temporal enjoy ments.— Bishop 
Hopkins. 


are abroad, to minister to others; yet as for 
their own particular growth, they must dwell 
in the life which doth open; and that will 
keep down that which would boast.” 

There are many who can bear witness to 
the truth of this statement. For though the 
mind may be covered with concern at times 
for the good of others, and individuals may 
be exercised in the labors which flow from 
this concern; yet there is often spread over 
such, a feeling of poverty, leanness and spiritual 
starvation, which leads the soul to wait upon 
the Lord, humbly begging from Him a crumb 
of Heavenly bread to nourish and keep it 
alive. The true servant of the Lord is thus 
taught his dependence on Him from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift; and all 
boasting is excluded. 

In the message which the beloved Apostle 
John was directed to write to the angel of the 
Church of Ephesu:, from Him who walked in 
the midst of the seven churches, and was “like 
unto the Son of Man;” it was declared, “I 
know thy works, and thy labor, and thy pa- 
tience, and how thou canst not bear them 
which are evil: and thou has tried them which 
say they are apostles, and are not, and hast 
found them liars: and hast borne, and hast 
patience, and for my name’s sake hast labored, 
and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast left 
thy first love.” 

It is evident from this passage, that though 
we may labor abundantly, be very zealous for 
the cause of the Lord, and firmly uphold the 
doctrines He has taught His church; yet 
there may be at the same time a gradual, and 
perhaps almost unnoticed departure from our 
first love to Him—from that humble, contrite 
and tender state of mind which we were once 
favored with. We may become so occupied in 


keeping the vineyards of others, as to neglect | 


our own; and may substitute active labor 
for others, or in the performance of the ser- 


vices of the Church, for those seasons of|plorations in the Atlantic. 


prostration of soul before the Lord, which 
are necessary for the renewal of spiritual 
strength. 

The need of care on this point applies 
not merely to those who have been commis- 
sioned publicly to proclaim the truths of the 
Gospel, but to all who make profession of the 
Truth. Weare too apt to forget, that it is 
only the Divine blessing which makes any 
labor in the cause of righteousness effectual ; 
that it is the Lord’s works alone which praise 
Him. This consideration should make us 
careful to seek fervently for Divine direction. 
Whilst we are preserved in a humble and 
teachable disposition, let us also be faithful 
and earnest in our efforts to fill up our meas- 
ure of service in the Lord’s cause. We are 
exhorted to be ‘‘ fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” But in all our labors, may we ever 
bear in mind, that for our own growth or pre- 
servation in the Truth, we “ must dwell in the 
life.” 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForEIGN.-—A dispatch from London says Russia re- 
fuses to demobilize her troops until there has been a 
preliminary demobilization by Turkey, the signature 
of the Porte to the protocol, and the conclusion of peace 
between Turkey and Montenegro. England oppozes 
the protocol unless Russia pledges herself to demobilize. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard telegraphs : 
“T can affirm confidently that the Porte, on the 20th 
inst. informed the Powers that it would, under no cir- 
cumstances, yield assent to the Russian protocol if the 
document required Turkey to demobilize before Russia. 

Constantinople, 3d mo. 25th.—The Montenegrin dele- 
gates have again conferred with Safvet Pasha. The 
Porte still refuses to cede Nicsics and Koutchin, but 
evinces a disposition to agree to the other demands of 
the Montenegrins. The latter, however, decline to re- 
nounce their demands for Nicsics and Koutchin. The 
Porte has informed the Montenegrins that it will sub- 
mit. to the Turkish Parliament next week for final de- 
cision the concessions which it is willing to grant 
Montenegro, and will also submit therewith the Monte- 
negrin demands. 

London, 3d mo. 26th.—The Standard’s Berlin des- 
patch states that the Marquis d’ Abzac, the aid-de-camp 
of President MacMahon, who came to Berlin to con- 
gratulate the Emperor William on his birth-day, met 
with a distinguished reception. Prince Bismarck, at a 
dinner to the diplomatic corps, expressed great satisfac- 
tion that the friendly relations between France and 
Germany had so far improved as to enable the Presi- 
dent to send a special envoy to the Emperor. 

In the German Reichstag the bill fixing Leipzig as 
the seat of the Imperial Court of Germany has been 
adopted. 

The Morning Post publishes a special telegram from 
Berlin stating that the Finance Committee of the Reich- 
stag have reported in favor of refusing the increase of 
the navy estimates demanded by the Government, de- 
claring the present military expenditures so burden- 
some that further charges are inadmissible. 

One hundred deaths from smallpox occurred in Lon- 
don last week. 

In 1836, when England had a population of 14,928,- 
477, 10,125 persons were sentenced to imprisonment 
and 3611 to transportation and penal servitude. In 
1875, with a population of 23,000,000, only 9282 were 
sent to prison and 1629 to penal servitude. 

A passing vessel recently brought news of the Pit- 
cairn islanders. They numbered about eighty-seven, 
and the San Francisco Bulletin says ‘‘ are without law 
or money, governed, if such a term can be used, or per- 
haps more properly led, by Mr. Young, who acts as 
their leader, preacher and schoo! master, and in all mat- 
ters requiring arbitration or decision is recognized as 
the high tribunal.” 

Mail advices from the City of Mexico to the 18th 
instant, received in Havana yesterday, indicates the 
dissolution of the Diaz party. Several generals, ori- 
ginal adherents of Diaz, had resigned ; Congress had 
been for two weeks without a quorum ; and the opposi- 
tion was consolidating. Tae Toilet party was dead, 
but the people were talking of recalling Lerdo. 

The Norwegian Government proposes to send out a 
vessel during the year for the purpose of deep sea ex- 
A credit of 103,000 kronen 
has been sought from the National Parliament to cover 
the expense of the expedition. 

The great business of kid glove making in France 
employs 90,000 operatives, two-thirds of whom are 
women. Ina year 2,500,000 dozen pairs are made, and 
three-fourths are exported. 

Unirep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 351. 

The weather has recently been wintry and stormy. 
At Chicago a driving snow fell on the 20th, and block- 
aded the streets to travel. On the sides of the streets 
the snow was piled up from three to four feet high. 

Secretary Schurz has appointed the following persons 
under the provisions of law, to investigate closely the 
habits of the locusts, grasshoppers and Colorado beetles 
which for a few years past have been so destructive in 
extensive regions, especially west of the Mississippi 
river. The commission consists of Prof. C. V. Riley, 
of St. Louis, Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of Carbondale, L[Il., 
and Dr. A. Spackard, of Salem, Mass, 

The Secretary of War has issued the following ciren- 
lar: The civil employés now in the service of the Unite | 
States under the War Department are hereby informe] 
that hereafter removals will be made in this Depari- 
ment for cause only, and promotions will be ordered 
upon the sole ground of merit. Every official must un- 
derstand that retention and advancement in the service 
will depend upon record of good behavior and efficiency, 
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and not upon external influence. No political test is 
required beyond an earnest support of the Constitution 
and its amendments, and a proper respect for the rights 
of citizens guaranteed thereby. Industry and faithful- 
ness in the discharge of duty, a good moral character 
and strictly temperate habits will be required and en- 
forced, and heads of bureaus will report promptly any 
case of idleness, neglect of duty, incapacity, dranken- 
ness or any immoral or dishonest conduct. In case of 
vacancy report thereof will be made, accompanied by a 
list of all the most reliable and efficient clerks in the 
same office, division or bureau from which list the 
vacancy shall be filled. 

It is understood that all the other departments will 
be controlled in accordance with these principles. 

General Sheridan informs Gen. Sherman, at Wash- 
ington, that further information from Red Cloud and 
Spotted Tail Agencies goes to confirm the breaking up 
of the hostiles. A number of scattering lodges have 
already surrendered, with arms and ponies, at Red 
Cloud and Spotted Tuil’s, and quite a considerable num- 
ber are on the way in, between the Bellefourche and 
Red Cloud Agency. A delegation is reported to have 
gone to make terms with Colonel Miles. 

The explorations of Professor Hayden’s geological 
surveying party during the coming season will be con- 
ducted north of the Union Pacific Railroad, along the 
49th parallel, explored by Clarence King, ani con- 
tinued north and west in the Territories of Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana. The work will be commenced 
about the middle of Fifth mo. and continued for five 
months. A comparatively unknown region will be ex- 
amined and mapped. 

Notwithstanding the explicit declaration of President 
Hayes and his offisial advisers that very few appoint- 
ments in any department of the public service were 
likely to be made, and all applications for places were 
discouraged, the sad and disgraceful fact is presented | 
at Washington of hosts of importunate applicants, both | 
men and women, whose petitions for office are backed 
by Congressmen and other persons of influence, vainly 


THE FRIEND. 


The ruffians who murdered the Chinese in Chico,!dan’s headquarters yesterday morning, stated that 
Cal., have been captured. They are three men named|Spotted Tail, who had been delayed by bad weather 


| Stairbrook, Couway and Roberts, and two boys named {and the condition of his horses, was about to start for 
| Slaughter. Conway was arrested for sending threaten- | the completion of his mission to the hostile Indians, 


ing letters to citizens who were working up the case,} At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Charles. 
and he gave the information which led to the arrest of| ton, S. C., yesterday, a committee of eleven merchants 
others. Conway and the Slaughter boys wrote most of| and bankers was appointed to go to Washington and 
the letters. Two other men, named Ames and Wright, | represent to the President the true condition of South 


have been arrested on a charge of arson, presumably in} Carolina, and the terrible effect of the existing political 
connection with the same crime. 


The fish commission of Vermont are proving success- 
ful, with some most interesting experiments. They 
have transplanted the smelt from the salt water to the 
fresh waters of the State, with improvement in their 
quality. Herring have also been transplanted into 
some of the larger and deeper Vermont lakes, mainly 
to serve as food for the lake trout and pickerel. 

The p2ach crop for this year, according to the reports 
coming from all pirts of Delaware, promises a large 
yield. With favorable weather, it is thought there must 
be as large a crop of good peaches as we have had for 
many years. 

Among the acts paased by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Hartranft, was one “ for 
the better protection of passengers upon railroads, and 
to insure the prompt transportation and delivery of 
freights,” which is simiiar to an act passed by the Dela- 
ware Legislature a few weeks ago. The act prohibits 
engineers from abandoning trains between stations, an 1 
the only essential difference between the laws of the two 
States is that the law of Delaware makes it a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine and imprisonment for a rail- 
road employé to induce another, by offer of recompense, 
to leave the service of a railroad company, whereas the 
Pennsylvania Legislature struck this provision from 
the act before its final passage. 

It is stated that the new army bill. to be submitted 
to the House at the extra session of Congress, will pro- 
vide for a force of only 17,000 mea, and an appropria- 
tion of alittle less than $37,000,009. 

John D. Lee’s execution at Mountain Meadows, 


striving to crowd themselves into the public service.| Utah, on the 24th inst., took place on the spot where 
This mischievous delusion dates back to the early part| nearly twenty years before he had been a leading par- 
of 1829, when General Jackson, who had been elected | ticipant in shooting and killing nearly a hundred men, 
after a fierce party struggle, announced that frequent | women and children belonging to a party of emigrants 
rotation in office was desirable, which was supplemented | on their way from Missouri and Arkansas to California. 
by Secretary Marcy’s dogma “ that to the victors belong 
the spoils.” Thus was introduced the pernicious idea 
that offices in the public service were to be made the| 
reward of zealous party services. These principles|the Mormons and of their then Indian allies. While 
have been too faithfully carried out in all the past 48! encamped at Mountain Meadows they were surrounded 
years by Jackson’s successors, of whatever party, the! by the Indians at the instigation of the Mormon au- 
result being a demoralization of public sentiment so in-| thorities of that region, and their camp was twice at- 
veterate and deep-seated, that President Hayes’ efforts, | tacked, the Indians being beaten off by the emigrants. 
aided by the Heads of Departments for its eradication,| There were considerable numbers of women and chil- 
seem almost hopeless. | dren in the party, and these being in a condition of in- 
The administration has a difficult task to deal with| tense terror, the male emigrants were induced to enter 
in regard to the complications in Louisiana and South) into negotiations for surrender—invited by the white 
Carolina, but a far more onerous one in regard to the; Mormon leaders—for these cruel men having dis- 
much needed reform in the public service. covered that the Indians could not capture the camp 
{t was decided at a Cabinet meeting held on the 21st| without the aid of the white Mormons, deliberately 
inst., to call an extra session of Congress early in the} 
Sixth month, and to send a commission of prominent} intending at the same time to slaughter the whole party 
public men to Louisiana before taking final action in|as soon as they had deprived the emigrants of their 
regard to that State. arms. The solemn promise of protection being given 
On the 21st inst. the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in| the surrender was made, the arms of the emigrants 
joint convention, declared the election of J. Donald! given up, the women and children were separated from 
Cameron as U. S. Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by ‘their husbands and fathers and sent on in advance, a 
his father’s resignation, and that of Ohio declared) line of march was formed, stretching out about a mile 


Stanley Matthews elected U.S. Senator, to fill the va-|in length, the Indians were hiding in ambush along 
cancy caused by Sherman’s resignation. 


It was a wholesale massacre, under circumstances of| 
| the most heartless treachery and revolting cruelty. For|to 7 cts. for extra; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 4 to 
some reason the travellers had incurred the hostility of|5 cts. forcommon. Sheep,5a7 cts. Hogs, 7 a 8} ets, 


complications on its industrial interests. 

The new census of San Francisco indicates a popula- 
lation, 3d mo. Ist, 1877, of 301,020, and 3d mo, Ist 
1876, 272,345, showing a gain during the year of 28,. 
675, or over ten per cent, 

The Post-office Department receives about five hun- 
dred applications daily for the position of postmaster, 
When replies are sent, they are in the shape of a ciren- 
lar, stating that removals will not be made, except for 
cause, and that at present no vacancies exist. 

The rain storm of the 26th inst., was spread far and 
wide over the Atlantic States. At the hour in the 
morning when the rain was falling so heavily in Phila. 
delphia there was a down pour everywhere from North 
Carolina to Maine, and back in the interior as far ag 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the weather was threaten- 
ing southwestward nearly to Mobile on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and northeastward to Nova Scotia. The only 
fair and clear weather east of the Rocky Mountains was 
along a belt following the Misssissippi river from New 
Orleans up towards Lake Michigan. 

The coal operators of the Lehigh region met in 
Bethlehem on the 26th, to consult with the railroad 
officials regarding a reduction of coal tonnage. 

The total quantity of cattle shipped to Great Britain 
from New York during the month of January was 
1,796,000 pounds. ° 

Tre Murkets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th inst. Pailadelphia.—Gold, 104%. U.8, 
sixes, 1881, registered, 111; do. coupons, 112}; do, 
1868, coupon and registered, 113; do. 5 per cents, 
1881, 110; do. 4} per cents, 1891, 1063. Cotton, up 
lands and New Orleans, 11} a 11{ cts. Flour, ranging 
from $5 to $10.00 per bbl. Pennsylvania red wheat, 
$1.62, amber, $1.65 a $1.67; white, $1.65 a $1.70, 
Rye, 75 a 82cts. Yellow corn, 55 cts. Oats, 41 a 47 
cts. Choice New York cheese, 154 a 16 cts.; western, 
144.215 cts. 2800 head of beef cattle sold at from 6} 


Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.27}; No. 3, $1.18 
Corn, 41} cts. Oats, 323 cts. Lard, 9} cts. 


WANTED. 


A situation by a Friend qualified to teach the Eng- 

lish branches and classics. 
Apply to J. SMEDLEY, 

304 Arch St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal of 
planned a proposition for surrender with protection,|the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term in 


the Ninth month. Application may be made to 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a TEACHER to take charge of the “ Srupy 


It is understood that Wade Hampton will visit! 
Washington in response to the invitation of President 
Hayes. Chamberlain has accepted the invitation and_| 
will arrive in Washington to-morrow. 

General Grant left Washington on Seventh-day night 
for the West. On returning east he will spend a few 
days at Harrisburg, and then come to Philadelphia. 
He will sail from this city for Europe with his family | 
on the 10th of 5th mo. 

Local option was defeated in the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives by the decisive vote of 109 to 60. 

The severest snow storm of the winter in Kansas and| 
Missouri, occurred on the 24th. It was followed by 
hard frost. 

At Albany, N. Y., in the Senate, the bill allowing 
women to hold office in school boards was passed. 

The poplar forests in the region of country north of| 
Lewiston, Me., have been cut down for timber for the| 
manufacture of paper. These forests have been con-| 
sidered by the farmers as almost entirely worthless, a 


the trail, and at an understood signal, the Indians burst) Roo” at the above Institution; one qualified to give 
upon the women and larger children, putting them all) jnstruction in all the branches taught in the Grau 


|to death with their knives, and the treacherous Mor- 


mons shot and killed all of the adult males, including 
several wagon loads of wounded men. The only per- 


|sons saved from the savage butchery were a few infants 


or children “ too young to talk.” 

Lee has left a very long confession giving an account 
of the massacre, in which he states that he tried to pre- 
vent it, and lays the guilt upon Brigham Young, Higbee, 
Dame and other Mormon leaders, who, according to his 
statement, were guilty of the vilest hypocrisy, as well 
as the most atrocious treachery and cruelty. 

General Crook reports to General Sheridan that on 
the 13th and 14th inst., 133 hostile Cheyennes and 130 
Sioux surrendered at the Red Cloud Agency, making 


jin all 369 that have surrendered there since the last 


report. ‘The Cheyennes had been for some time living 
on horse meat. General Miles reports that on the 19th, 
29 Ogallalas and Cheyennes, including seven chiefs, 
came into his camp on Tongue river to learn the terms 





good deal of the wood or lumber hardly paying for the 


entting and hauling; but now the timber brings a high 
price. 


of surrender. After being informed, they went back on 
the 23d, promising to bring in their people. A des- 
patch from the Red Cloud Agency, received at Sheri- 


DEPARTMENT. 
Application may be made to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Philada. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
or Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer SEssIon opens on Second-day the 300 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to 
pupils, will please make early application to BENJAMIN 
W. Passmore, Supt., (address Street Road P. 0, 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Jreasuré, 
| 304 Arch St, Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near _Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
| Physician and Superintendent—JosuHua H. WoRTH- 
tneton, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
| Managers. 
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